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ASA  WHITNEY  AND  HIS  PACIFIC  EAILKOAD 

PUBLICITY  CAMPAIGN 


By  Maboaset  L.  Bbowv 

Asa  Whitney  is  rightly  called  the  "Father  of  Pacific  Bail- 
roads/^  ^  for  not  only  did  he  have  the  vision  to  comprehend  the 
possibilities  of  such  a  railroad  and  the  faith  in  his  own  idea  as  to 
how  it  should  be  built,  but  he  also  had  the  perseverance  to  work 
for  the  acceptance  of  his  plan  practically  single  handed  and 
against  heavy  odds  for  seven  years.  There  were  a  good  many 
others  who  advanced  plans,  which  if  they  had  been  completed 
might  have  proved  to  be  equally  good.  But  there  was  no  one  else 
who  deliberately  and  systematically  worked  for  ike  idea.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  certain  papers  in  the  possession  of  his  family 
and  of  the  existing  newspaper  and  periodical  files  of  his  lifetime 
has  resulted  in  the  nnoovering  of  some  interesting  facts  relating 
to  his  career  before  and  after  the  years  he  spent  urging  the  con- 
struction of  the  railroad,  as  well  as  to  his  method  of  inducing  the 
country  to  demand  it 

Bom  on  March  14,  1797,  near  Lantern  Hill  at  North  Groton, 
Connecticut,  and  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  Whitney  received 
the  education  and  general  upbringing  of  tJie  average  Connecticut 
farmer's  son  of  that  period.  The  date  of  his  departure  for  New 
York  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  probably  around  1817.  During  the 
next  twenty  years  he  achieved  increasing  prosperity  as  an  im- 
porter of  dry  goods.  He  spent  several  years  abroad  as  a  buyer 
for  the  firm  of  F.  Sheldon  and  Company,  in  which  he  became  a 
partner,  probably  in  1834.*  Two  years  later  he  was  tiie  head  of 
his  own  firm,^  and  by  1837  he  had  purchased  a  considerable  tract 

^Nelson  H.  Loomia,  **Aa8^  Whitii^:  Fattier  of  Uie  Paeifie  Baiboada,''  in  MJms- 
sippi  VeH^  Historieal  AModation  ProceeikiffB,  Yl  (1»12-1S),  166-75. 

*8hippi9^  and  Cimmereki  Li$t  and  New-Tarh  Ftiee  CutreiU,  a  veekfy  paper 
whieh  gave  paaseoger  liats,  itemiEed  aeeoonta  of  eargoe^  and  Hm  namea  of  tbe  eon* 
dgnees.  The  aaine  of  F.  Sheldon  a&d  Ccmpsnj  appears  ae  F.  &  H.  Sheldon  and  Chm- 
panj  on  November  26,  1834,  ud  thereaft^. 

<New  York  Journal  of  Commetw,  June  1-7,  1836;  Thomas  Longworih,  Amerieam 
Ahnamae,  Nem-York  Begitier,  and  CKy  mreetory  (New  York,  1797-1842),  1886. 

20» 
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of  land  in  New  Rochelle  where  he  built  a  large  and  pretentious 
home  *  for  his  second  wife,  Sarah  Jay  Munro,  daughter  of  Peter 
Jay  Mnnro,  grsmdniece  of  John  Jay,  and  related  by  blood  or  by 
marriage  to  a  number  of  prominent  New  York  families.* 

Just  after  the  great  New  York  fire  of  December  16,  1835,  he 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  on  Broadway  near  Exchange  Place 
from  Peter  Augustus  Jay.^  It  was  expected  by  a  good  many 
people  that  as  the  city  was  rebuilt,  business  would  come  farther 
in  from  the  river  fronts,  and  that  section  of  Broadway  would 
cease  to  be  residential.  But  in  a  little  more  than  a  year,  the 
financial  difficulties  of  1837  began,  and  Whitney  found  himself 
among  the  many  city  merchants  who  were  hard  pressed.  Mrs. 
Whitney  died  suddenly  in  November,  1840,^  leaving  no  will  or 
offspring.  Her  share  of  her  mother's  large  estate,  which  might 
have  tided  Whitney  over  the  crisis,  therefore  reverted  to  her 
brothers  and  sisters.  Jay  foreclosed  on  the  Broadway  tract  ®  and 
Whitney  was  forced  to  sell  his  New  Bochelle  property  at  a  low 
price.*  Thus,  after  an  unusually  successful  beginning,  tiiree  short 
years  brought  about  a  complete  financial  collapse  which  com- 
pelled him  to  start  anew. 

In  a  discouraged  state  of  mind  Whitney  set  out  on  June  18, 
1842,  for  China,  where  he  expected  to  act  in  the  capacity  of 
agent  for  several  New  York  merchants  as  well  as  do  some  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account.  The  voyage  out  was  an  unpleasant  one 
and  he  expressed  his  impressions  of  its  disagreeable  confinement 
in  the  pages  of  his  diary,  where  he  also  recorded  philosophical 
convictions  on  the  futility  of  material  gain  and  spoke  of  the 
desire  to  become  connected  with  some  activity  whidi  would  ben- 
efit the  world  at  large. 

Though  he  made  no  direct  reference  to  the  Pacific  railroad  in 
this  early  record,  the  idea  was  probably  already  in  his  mind  and 

•  Deeds,  Liber  47,  p.  1;  Liber  57,  p.  245;  Liber  59,.  p.  85;  and  libffir  67,  p.  227 
(Begister's  Qffiee,  White  Plaiiis,  New  York). 

•  His  fint  irife,  Henninie  Antoinette  Pillet,  whom  he  had  met  <m  one  of  his  trips 
to  Frane^  died  in  1833.  New  York  Commereial  Advertiser,  April  1,  1833.  See  hif 
Diary  (MS.  loaned  the  author  by  George  M.  Whitney). 

•  Conveyances,  Liber  349,  p.  269  (Begister's  Office,  New  York  Coimty,  New  York). 

7  New  York  Commereial  Advertiser,  November  13,  1840. 

8  Morning  Courier  and  New  York  Snqvirer,  March  2-23,  1841. 

9  Deeds,  Liber  93,  p.  218;  Liber  98,  p.  390  (Begister's  Office,  White  Plains,  New 
York). 
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was  furthered  by  the  acquisition  on  shipboard,  October  27, 1842, 
of  a  month  old  Singapore  newspaper,  which  related  the  opening 
to  British  trade  of  five  Chinese  ports  through  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking.^" 

Although  his  diary  does  not  throw  any  light  on  his  movements 
in  China,  later  writings  make  dear  that  during  his  spare  time  he 
gathered  statistical  information  on  Chinese  industry  and  trade." 
His  business  ventures  were  evidently  successful,  since  he  re- 
turned with  a  sufficient  income  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  engag- 
ing in  further  business  enterprises. 

He  left  China  on  March  28,  1844,  shortly  after  the  signing  of 
the  preliminary  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Waag-hea,"  which 
granted  to  the  United  States  similar  privileges  to  those  given 
Q-reat  Britsdn  at  an  earlier  date.  During  the  voyage  home  Whit- 
ney formulated  his  plan  for  a  transcontinental  railroad  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Congress  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  on  January  28, 
1845.  The  substance  of  this  plan  was  that  Congress  should  set 
aside  a  strip  of  land  sixty  miles  wide  from  some  point  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Pacific  coast,  the  route  to 
be  through  the  South  Pass  of  the  Rockies,  whence  one  line  could 
be  built  to  the  Columbia  Biver  and  another  to  San  Frandsoo 
Bay;  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  land  were  to  build  the 
road ;  commissioners  should  be  appointed  by  the  government  to 
sell  ihe  land ;  but  title  to  the  land  was  not  to  be  vested  in  them 
alone  or  in  Whitney  and  his  assigns  alone,  until  the  road  had 
been  completed  for  twenty  years,  when  all  that  was  left  should 
be  turned  over  to  the  latter  as  a  reward  for  their  services."  Even 
the  most  optimistic  advocates  of  the  railroad  admitted  it  would 
take  many  years  to  complete  the  road;  Whitney  was  almost 
forty-eight  years  old  at  the  time  the  memorial  was  presented — 
consequently  he  would  have  had  to  live  to  a  ripe  old  age  to 
bffliefit  fiwiwAially.  The  only  menti<»L  of  immediate  payment  to 

10  Treaties,  Conventions,  Etc.,  between  China  and  Foreign  States  (Shanghai,  1908), 
I,  159-64. 

11  Asa  Whitney,  A  Project  for  a  Eaitroad  to  the  Pacific  (New  York,  1849). 

12  Treaties,  Conventions,  Etc.,  between  China  arid  Foreign  States,  1,  473-508. 

13  In  his  first  memorial,  Whitney  did  not  include  the  twenty  year  delay.  See  House 
Executive  Documents,  28  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  no.  72,  p.  4.  But  in  his  more  elaborate  me- 
morial to  the  Senate  the  next  year,  he  did.  See  Senate  Documents,  29  Cong.,  1  Sess., 
no.  161,  p.  7. 
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Wliitiiey  was  in  the  bill  brought  into  Congress  to  the  effect  that 

a  salary  of  $4,000  a  year  be  paid  Mm  for  his  services  in  super- 
intending the  oonstraction  o£  the  railroad.^*  The  plan  was  too 
altmistie  to  be  believed.'* 

By  the  time  Congress  was  considering  his  first  memorial, 
Whitney  was  at  work  on  plans  for  a  personal  reconnaissance  of 
the  first  part  of  his  proposed  ronte.  There  were  two  main  rea- 
sons why  he  had  settled  on  a  route  so  far  north :  it  was  shorter 
from  Canton  to  the  Atlantic  seaports,  both  north  and  south, 
than  any  other  route  through  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
and  it  passed  through  more  unoccupied  but  supposedly  fertile 
land  than  any  other  possible  ronte.  That  the  land  should  be 
unoccupied  was  a  vital  point  in  his  plan  for  as  a  few  miles  of 
road  were  constructed,  the  value  of  the  land  through  which  it 
passed  would  increase,  and  so  would  more  surely  produce  the 
capital  to  finance  the  building  of  the  road.  The  fertile  lands  of 
the  Northwest  would  be  in  demand  only  when  it  was  certain  that 
the  inhabitants  would  have  a  railroad  to  depend  upon  for  the 
transportation  of  their  products  and  of  the  necessities  from  the 
eastern  states.  According  to  Whitney 's  plan,  then,  settlement  was 
to  follow  the  railroad. 

In  the  past,  Whitney  had  been  successful  in  keeping  his  name 
out  of  the  newspapers.  He  realized,  however,  that  the  pabUc 
would  have  to  be  educated  up  to  the  point  of  wanting  sudi  a 
novelty  as  a  transcontinental  railroad,  for  steam  railroads  were 
th^  only  about  fifteen  years  old,  and  such  a  one  would  be  a 
mammoth  undertaking.  Also,  while  the  public  was  being  made 
to  realize  the  advantages  of  such  a  road,  it  should  be  made  to 
see  the  advantages  of  the  route  he  had  chos^  and  the  plan  he 
had  made  for  building  it. 

As  soon  as  Congress  adjourned  in  March,  1845,  Whitney  sent 
to  the  National  IwteUigencer  a  letter  —  which  was  soon  copied 
by  many  other  papers — in  which  he  urged  men  from  every  sec- 
tion to  go  with  him  and  see  for  themselves  what  the  first  part  of 
his  proposed  route  was  like.  AliJiough  only  eight  actually  went 
on  this  trip,  the  whole  country  knew  about  it,  for  from  the  time 
Whitney  left  New  York,  June  2,  1845,  until  he  returned  in  the 
fall,  a  series  of  letters  to  the  newspapers  kept  the  public  in- 

i*Hoim  Beports,  31  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  no.  140,  p.  47. 
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formed  of  his  mov^nents.  The  party  left  Lake  Michigan  at  a 
point  near  Milwaukee,  crossed  the  prairies  to  liie  Great  Bend  <^ 
the  Missouri,  and  came  down  the  river  to  St.  Louis  where  they 
arrived  <hi  September  19,  in  good  health  and  spirits.  Whitney 
immediately  sent  to  the  St.  Louis  papers  a  long  letter  describing 
the  findings  of  the  trip :  the  soil  was  good,  the  rivers  could  be 
easily  bridged,  and  there  was  lumber  and  stone  to  be  found  with- 
in a  reasonable  distance  from  his  proposed  route.  This  letter, 
too,  was  copied  by  most  of  the  important  journals  of  the  period. 
The  fact  that  his  letter,  dated  September  20, 1845,  occupied  ap- 
proximately one  full  newspaper  column  shows  the  significance 
of  the  subject  in  the  opinion  of  the  editors,  since  a  daily  paper 
of  that  time  boasting  of  more  than  ten  columns  of  news  was  an 
exceedingly  rare  affair.  The  editors  evidently  realized  what 
Whitney  was  doing  and  in  most  cases  were  quite  wiUing  to  help. 
On  October  6, 1845,  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  pre- 
faced the  publication  of  this  letter  with  the  comment, '  *  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, the  projector  of  the  great  railway  from  the  lakes  to  the 
Pacific,  judidoi^y  keeps  tiie  pubHo  advised  of  his  movaooente 
by  circulars  to  the  journals." 

The  means  of  transportation  being  undependable,  Whitney  was 
unable  to  reach  Memphis  in  time  for  the  railroad  convention 
opening,  November  15, 1845.  The  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
was  sufficiently  interested  in  his  plan,  however,  to  send  a  special 
correi^ndent  down  the  Ohio  Biver  with  him.  Lale  in  November, 
1845,  the  letters  sent  back  by  this  correspondent  were  published. 
One,  on  the  twenty-sixth,  read,  *  *  we  have  a  printed  letter  from 
the  Hon.  A.  S.  Douglass,  of  Illinois,  to  Mr.  A.  Whitney,  on  his 
Oregon  Eailroad.  It  is  full  of  objections  to  Mr.  Whitney's 
schemes. . .  I  mention  the  cir<»unstance  merely  to  show  that  the 
leading  men  of  the  West  are  active  pro  and  con,  and  that  the 
subject  is  deemed  of  suflOicient  importance  to  lay  it  before  the 
people."  Disappointed  as  he  must  have  been  at  reaching  the 
convention  too  late  to  accomplish  anything,  this  attack  by  Doug- 
las was  a  help  from  the  point  of  view  of  publicity,  for  it  gave 
him  the  opportunity  to  publish  his  Reply  to  the  Honorable  S,  A. 
Douglas  (Washington,  1845),  in  which,  in  addition  to  refuting 
Douglas'  arguments,  he  gave  a  good  exposition  of  his  own  plan. 

Whitney  originally  urged  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
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the  China  trade  as  the  principal  reason  for  the  oonstmetion  of 
the  road.  But  in  1846  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  and' 
the  probahility  of  the  acquiBition  of  California  as  a  result  of  the 
Mexican  War,  made  the  question  of  intereommiinication  be- 
tween the  states  begin  to  overshadow  that  of  foreign  trade. 
Whitney's  plan  was  adaptable  to  both  of  these  territorial 
chants,  however,  for  he  had  auticipated  forking  the  road  i^ter 
it  had  passed  through  the  South  Pass. 

Between  sessions  of  Congress,  Whitney  travelled  around  the 
eoimtry,  atten^ng  pnblic  meetings  in  many  of  the  leading  cities* 
He  began  a  tour  of  the  western  states  at  Pittsburgh  on  October 
20, 1846.  During  November,  he  addressed  other  meetings  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Terre  Haute,  Lidianapolis,  Day- 
ton, Columbus,  and  Wheeling,  and  according  to  the  Nashville 
Triweekly  Union  of  December  3,  he  was  *^said  to  enlist  warm 
advocates  of  his  project  wherever  he  speaks."  Obviously,  op* 
position  existed.  This  period  being  prior  to  the  present-day  type 
of  newspaper  cartoon,  a  sarcastic  paragraph  was  the  most  potent 
way  of  poking  fun.  Two  items  appeared  in  tiie  Cincinnati  DaUy 
Commercial  for  November  4.  One  was  the  customary  notice  of 
what  had  occurred;  tiie  other  read: 

Mr.  Gullible,  the  President,  took  the  chair,  and  after  a  few  remarks, 
introduced  Mr.  Monchausen  to  the  meeting.  His  statement  was  brief, 
idain  and  business-like^  in  eharaeter  with  the  suhjeety  whieh,  like  the 
ereations  of  genius,  needs  not  the  glitter  of  rhetoric  for  its  CTdbeQIsh* 
ment,  but  shows  best  in  the  native,  simple,  yet  awful  grandeur  and 
harmony  of  its  proportions.  He  spoke  of  the  relation  of  his  project  to 
other  works^  yet  woMke  any  of  thm,  inasmneh  aa  it  waa  to  ''unite 
ne^boring  planets  in  our  solar  qnatem,  and  make  them  better  ae^ 
quainted  with  each  other"  —  no  capital  was  required^  no  stock  was 
to  be  issued,  no  dividends  to  be  made  —  the  fruit  of  nature,  it  would 
ereiUe  settlements,  commeree  and  wealth,  and  stuopoilate  produetion. 

(  At  least  the  public  was  interested. 

Opposition  or  no  opposition^  Whitney  could  not  have  been 
ofher  than  pleased  at  the  regularity  with  whidi  these  meetings 
adopted  resolutions  approving  of  his  plan  and  recommending  it 
to  the  careful  consideration  of  Congress.  ^'The  western  com- 
munity seem  well  disposed  towards  this  stupendous  enterprise," 
said  the  American  Railroad  Journal  in  its  issue  of  December 
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1  19,  1846.  Whitney  had  started  the  ball  rolling.  The  idea  was 
definitely  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  a  Pacific  railroad  was 
not  only  possible  but  probaUe.  The  press  had  taken  hold  of  the 
idea,  and  now  Whitney  had  only  to  guide  public  opinion  along 
the  lines  of  his  own  plan.  The  difficulty  there  was  that  other 
plans  were  being  pres^ted.  Some  wanted  the  road  built  under 
government  auspices,  but  Whitney  insisted  on  private  construo- 
tion.  While  Douglas  wanted  settlement  to  precede  the  railroad, 
Whitney  expected  it  to  follow  and  pay  for  the  road,  thus  obviatp 
ing  a  complicated  financing  of  the  project.  Worst  of  all  was  the 
quarrel  over  the  geographic  location  of  the  route  and  the  eastern 
terminus.  This  last  point  was  of  greatest  interest  to  the  politi- 
cians: Douglas  of  Illinois  was  the  leader  of  a  group  favoring 
Chicago  as  a  starting  point,  Benton  of  Missouri  of  that  favoring 
St  Louis,  and  several  southern  senators  and  representatiTeB 
clamored  for  Memphis  or  points  south.  Although  Congress  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  that  phase  of  the  question  when  they 
assembled  in  December,  1846,  it  was  in  evidence  and  becaooie 
more  important  as  time  went  on. 

Nevertheless,  Whitney  continued  to  address  puUic  meetings 
lliroughout  the  country.  On  December  23,  1846,  he  ^oke  at  a 
meeting  in  the  Chinese  Museum  in  Philadelphia.  An  advance 
press  notice  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  the  day  before 
contained  one  of  the  very  few  accounts  of  Whitney's  personal 
appearance.  ^^Mr.  Whitney  is  probably  the  most  correct  and 
striking  repres^tation  of  Napoleon  Bonapart  in  personal  ap- 
pearance, that  anyone  has  ever  bdield,  since  the  time  of  the 
great  original;  and  has  often,  when  in  Paris,  been  annoyed  by 
spectators  on  account  of  it" 

The  only  instance  where  Whitney  was  badly  received  was  in 
New  York,  where  on  January  4, 1847,  he  addressed  a  large  audi- 
ence at  the  Broadway  Tabemade«  All  went  well  until  Whitney 
had  finished  speaking,  when  a  group  of  National  Reformers 
called  for  a  certain  Ryckman  who  spoke  for  a  nationally  built 
and  controlled  railroad  and  denounced  Whitney  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  Before  he  finished,  the  place  was  in  an  uproar,  the  lights 
were  put  out,  the  main  gas  pipe  was  stopped  to  prevent  their 
being  relighted,  and  candles  were  produced  and  used  by  ih% 
National  Bef ormers  who  were  by  that  time  the  only  ones  left  at 
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the  Tabemade.  Their  one  objection  seems  to.  have  been  in  the 
idea  of  granting  lands  to  a  corporation  as  a  means  of  providing 

funds  for  the  building  of  the  road.  This  they  considered  discrim- 
ination against  labor  in  favor  of  oommeiee.  So  absolutely  un- 
called for  and  unprovoked  was  this  rioting  on  the  part  of  the 
National  Reformers,  that  the  natural  result  was  for  Whitney  to 
gain  syn^athy  from  some  of  those  who  had  not  yet  shown  any 
interest;  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  a  great  many  who  auto- 
matically sided  with  the  rioters.  The  city  papers  all  referred  in 
great  detail  to  the  hf^penings  at  the  Tabemaele.  But,  as  usual, 
the  New  York  Heraild  gave  by  far  the  most  graphic  account. 
Byckman  apparently  realized  his  mistake  some  time  later  for 
on  S^tonber  29,  1849,  a  cohmm-long  apology  from  him  was 
published  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  In  this  he  admitted  that  he 
had  opposed  Whitney  without  ever  having  read  his  plan,  having 
belieyed  that  he  intended  a  great  land  speculation  and  notiiing 
else.  After  studying  the  plan,  however,  he  had  completely 
changed  his  opinion  of  it  as  well  as  of  Whitney  himself.  Altiiough 
it  is  to  Bydmian's  eredit  that  he  confessed  Ms  error,  it  seems  a 
shame  that  he  neglected  to  study  Whitney's  plan  until  after  he 
had  caused  what  trouble  he  could  by  publidy  opposing  it. 

During  1847,  ten  of  the  state  legislatures  passed  resolutions 
urging  Congress  either  to  adopt  the  plan,  or  to  give  it  their 
careful  consideration.  Although  Whitney  usually  remained  in 
Washington  while  Congress  was  in  session,  as  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  be  on  hand  if  wanted,  he  made  an  effort  to  appear  before 
the  various  legislatures  whenever  the  resolutions  were  being 
considered.  The  Albany  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tn&wwe, 
in  reporting  Whitney's  appearance  before  the  legislature  there 
on  May  3»  said: 

Mr.  Whitney,  of  whom  everybody  has  heard  so  much  in  connection 
with  the  project  of  a  Bailroad  aeroBs  this  Continait ...  is  a  dazk  oom- 
plezioned,  stout,  and  goodlooking  man,  very  little  the  worse  of  the 
wear — his  language  is  plain,  pointed,  unadorned,  and  business-like  — 
and  he  sticks  to  his  text,  the  2,400  mile  Bailroad. 

C.  J.  Forshey  of  New  Orleans,  writing  in  DeBow's  Review, 
suggested  a  railroad  from  some  point  on  the  Eio  Grande  to 
Maaatlan  in  Mesieo  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  He 
emphasized  the  shortness  of  his  450  mile  route  and  the  mild 
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olimate  through  which  it  would  pass,  as  compared  with  the  2,600 
miles  of  Whitney's  road  which,  he  claimed,  would  be  blocked  by 
snow  during  many  months  each  year.^*  Whitney  did  not  neglect 
snoh  an  opportunity  to  tell  the  readers  of  DeBow's  Review  — 
and  there  were  many  —  why  all  the  objections  which  had  been 
raised  to  his  route  were  without  foundation.  DeBow  published 
Whitney's  reply  in  October,^'  and  it  is  likely  that  it  had  some 
effect  on  the  attitude  of  the  Alabama  legislature  when  he  ad- 
dressed its  members  about  two  months  later.  Apparently  he 
convinced  the  latter  that  he  was  sincerely  non-sectional  in  advo- 
cating a  route  so  far  north,  for  they  liked  his  address  well  enough 
to  print  it  for  distribution  in  advertising  tiie  plan  as  the  one  they 
favored — and  this  from  an  extreme  southern  state  in  1847,  to- 
ward a  plan  for  a  northern  route ! " 

More  than  once  the  congressional  committees  to  whi^  the  plan 
was  referred,  introduced  bills  favorable  to  it,  but  further  action 
seemed  to  be  impossible  to  secure  in  the  winter  of  1848,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  in  February  and  Mar<di,  the  names  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Ohio,  Eentuc3ry,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  North  Caro- 
lina were  added  to  the  list  of  those  states  expressing  approval 
of  the  plan.  On  July  29, 1S48,  Thomas  H.  Benton  made  a  speech 
in  the  Senate  in  ^nduch  he  expressed  his  opposition  to  the  Niles 
bill  just  presented  'Ho  set  apart  and  sell  to  Asa  Whitney,  of 
New  York,  a  portion  of  the  public  lands,  to  enable  him  to  con- 
struct a  railroad  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.'* 
Benton  opposed  setting  aside  100,000,000  acres  as  suggested  in 
the  bill,  or  undertaking  anything  in  connection  with  a  Padfio 
railroad  without  first  having  a  thorough  survey  and  exploration 
of  the  territory  made,  and  having  the  business  of  the  session 
broken  up  by  taking  up  a  bill  out  of  its  turn,  sarcastically  re- 
marking that  "he  would  not  be  astonished  if  Mr.  Whitney  should 
come  here  with  a  large  bill  for  damages  against  Congress  — 
damages  for  going  to  all  the  States  of  the  Union  for  recommen- 
dations." "  Naturally  Whitney  who  resented  such  a  charge  soon 
replied: 

ssD«B<w'«  JEtfvfew  (New  Orkaiis,  1846-64,  1866-70,  1879-80),  III  (1847),  147-48. 
MlMd.,  IV  (1847),  164-76. 

»»Se©  Us  Addre$$  before  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  (Montgomery  f,  1847). 
Congreeekmdl  Globe,  30  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  1011. 
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The  unprecedented,  and  I  may  say,  onteageons  afetaek  from  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Benton,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the  29th  Jnly  last,  which, 

it  appears,  was  caused  in  part  by  his  fears  that  I  may  make  a  claim 
on  the  government  for  having  remained  at  Washington  during  four  or 
five  sessions^  having  walked  wpm  the  carpets  of  the  eapitol  and  an- 
noyed members  of  Congress,  renders  it  not  improper  (even  without 
his  permission)  to  simply  state  my  position,  so  obnoxious  to  that  gen- 
tleman. 

After  reviewing  Ma  activities  from  1845  to  1848,  he  went  on 
to  say: 

I  have  done  all  this  at  my  own  expense,  and  have  never  asked  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  one  dollar  for  me.  Even  the  printing  of  maps  to 
aeeompany  reports  of  committees,  has  been  objected  to  by  Mr.  Benton, 
and  were  famished  at  my  own  expense;  and  in  no  instance  has  Con- 
gress paid  for  any  extra  printing. 

In  addition  to  all  my  time,  I  have  expended  a  very  handsome  sum 
of  money,  and  have  never  made  any  daim  upon  Congress,  and  now 
Mr.  Benton  appears  to  be  horrified  from  the  fear  of  a  daim  . .  .  and 
that  his  mind  may  not  be  "disturled,"  but  be  at  rest  on  my  account, 
I  do  hereby  forever  renounce  any,  all,  and  every  claim  upon  Congress 
or  the  people,  for  my  efforts  to  get  a  railroad  to  Oregon.  .  . 

If  I  have  been  troublesome  t^,  and  interrupted  mmbers  of  Con- 
gress, it  was  not  for  myself,  but  for  my  country,  as  a  duty,  and  feel- 
ing that  every  intelligent  gentleman  (and  more  especially  members  of 
Coapem)  would  find  pleasure  in  examining  a  subject  promising  so 
much  good;  and  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  say  that  in  almost  all 
instances  I  have  been  received  as  politely  and  cmUy  as  I  could  have 
desired." 

Benton  could  not  seem  to  realize  that  Whitney  was  not  a  poli- 
tician. 

At  the  beginning  of  1849,  the  fifth  year  of  his  effort  to  secure 
action  from  Congress,  Whitney  was  working  as  hard  as  ever. 
Even  the  New  York  Herald,  whicli  had  become  one  of  his  op- 
ponents, gave  him  credit  for  his  persistence  and  on  J  anuary  12, 
1849,  wrote,  "while  we  have  never  approved  of  the  high  nortii- 
em  latitudes  he  has  selected  for  his  route  .  .  .  still  to  Mr.  Whit- 
ney is  due  the  credit  for  keeping  for  some  years  past  the  sub- 
ject of  a  railroad  to  the  Padfio  constantly  before  the  people." 

vtHma's  Merdumit'  Maaeurine  (New  York,  1838-70),  XIX  (1848),  527-28. 
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Apparently  there  was  some  fear  that  he  mi^^t  not  continue  his 

efforts,  however,  for  on  March  2, 1849,  he  received  a  letter  from 
twelve  men,  then  in  Washington,  but  representative  of  every 
section,  urging  him  to  continue,  at  least  until  after  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  This  letter  Whitney  reproduced  in  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  A  Project  for  a  Railroad  to  the  Pacific^  wMoh 
appeared  in  ihe  spring  of  1849,  and  which  contained  a  discnssiao. 
of  the  Pacific  railroad  question  in  general  and  his  plan  in  par- 
ticular, together  with  an  appendix  including  the  favorable  report 
on  his  memorial  from  the  House,  in  1848 ;  the  Senate  tail  grant- 
ing his  request,  the  same  year;  and  letters,  state  legislature 
resolutions,  and  public  statements  supporting  the  plan.  This 
pamphlet  and  the  articles  it  evoked  in  the  July,  1849  issues  of 
the  American  Review  (pp.  67-79)  and  Hunt's  Merchants  Maga- 
zine (pp.  72-79),  and  in  the  September  number  of  the  Democra- 
Ue  Bevi^  (pp.  248-48),  were  the  peak  of  his  efforts.  A  letter 
dated  May  24,  1849,  to  the  Hon.  John  M.  Niles  of  Connecticut, 
one  of  his  most  interested  supporters  in  the  Senate  illustrates 
Whitney's  method  of  obtaining  such  pnUicily: 

Since  the  adjournment,  I  have  not  been  idle.  .  .  I  have  also  busied 
BQraelf  in  preparii^  the  pamphlet,  which  I  hope  you  wiU  be  pleased 
to  read.  I  very  much  want  a  review  of,  or  an  article  from  it  embracing 
the  main  points  of  the  subject,  for  Hunts  Merchants  Magazine,  which 
he  will  want  as  soon  as  the  5th  of  June,  and  I  know  no  one  so  well 
qualified  to  prepare  it  as  yourself.  If  you  can  attend  to  it,  I  ahaU 
conrider  myself  under  tiie  hi^est  obligation,  and  it  would  continue 
your  action  and  interest  in  the  great  subject.  It  is  highly  important 
that  this  should  be  done  by  someone  who  understands  the  subject  and 
is  not  afraid  to  meet  the  wh<de  subject  in  all  its  presoDt  bearings.  It  ia 
now  becoming  a  sectional  question.  A  Gonventi(Hi  is  called  at  Hem- 
phis  for  the  4th  of  July.  And  Mr.  Benton  is  at  work  at  St.  Louis.  By 
the  map  with  the  pamphlet  which  I  send,  you  will  see  that,  either  St. 
Louis  or  Memphis  would  be  so  sectional  as  to  deprive  all  the  free 
States  from  a  participation  in  the  benefits  to  reratt  from  a  direct  ap- 
propriation. . . 

P.S.  A  friend  is  preparing  an  article  for  the  Democratic  Beview 
and  another  for  the  American  Beview,  and  yours  for  Hunts  to  iqppear 
at  the  same  time  must  I  think  make  an  impreancm.** 

20  Gideon  Welles  Papers  (in  Libraij  ot  Congress). 
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These  three  articles  were  obviously  deddedly  favorable  to 

Whitney  and  his  plan.  DeBow's  Review  also  ran  an  article  in 
July,  in  which  all  the  routes  and  plans  were  summarized.  Al- 
tiiough  DeBow  himself  preferred  a  plan  and  route  different  from 
"Whitney 's,  he  was  always  willing  to  give  the  latter  credit  for  what 
he  had  done,  and  in  this  particular  instance  said,  he ' '  has  perhaps 
more  than  uiy  other  man  in  the  country  illustrated  the  import- 
ance of  a  connection  with  the  Pacific.  He  has  explored  person- 
ally a  short  portion  of  the  route,  and  visited  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union,  to  induce  their  legislatures  to  eo-operate.''  *^ 

In  August,  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  adopted  a 
set  of  resolutions  unreservedly  supporting  Whitney  and  advis- 
ing Congress  to  adopt  his  pl»i  as  soon  as  possible.**  Even  the 
London  Times,  of  August  21  and  23,  noticed  this,  remarking  that 
<<the  sanction  of  this  body  is  a  notable  fact^  and  will  do  much 
towards  carrying  out  the  scheme." 

In  October,  1849,  two  large  conventions  were  held,  one  at  St. 
Louis  and  the  other  immediately  after  at  Memphis.  Discussions 
which  took  place  at  these  meetings  concerning  the  Pacific  rail- 
road made  plain  that  local  interests  and  sectional  antagonisms 
would  prevent  the  selection  of  any  one  route.  The  St.  Louis 
group  voted  to  adjourn  and  meet  the  following  April  at  Philar 
delphia.  In  December,  1849,  however.  Congress  met  for  one  of 
the  most  notable  sessions  of  its  career,  and  for  months  discussed 
little  but  those  measures  later  known  as  the  Compromise  of  1850. 
Nevertheless,  on  March  13, 1850,  the  House  Committee  on  Roads 
and  Canals  did  make  a  report  on  the  Padfic  railroad  and  sub- 
mitted a  bill  granting  the  request  of  Whitney's  memorial.  But 
in  spite  of  a  really  eloquent  plea  on  the  part  of  the  committee, 
the  House  would  take  no  action. 

''The  subject  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  seems  to  possess  but 
very  littie  interest  for  Congress.  We  are  much  disappointed  at 
this,  but  we  presume  it  receives  as  much  attention  as  does  any 
subject  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  good,"  said  the  Amer- 
ictm  BaUroad  Journal  on  May  25, 1850.  Just  before  the  opening 
of  the  next  session  of  Congress  came  a  last  plea  from  DeBow's 
Review  f  in  which  Whitney  was  referred  to  as  '  *  the  man  who  has 

siPcB«w'«  Seview,  YU  (1849),  21. 
tt  Neir  Y«ik  XHbwte,  Aagart  11, 184B. 
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devised  the  only  feasible  pUm,  in  all  its  details,  from  beginning 

to  end  ...  the  man  who  originated  the  whole  subject,  long  before 
our  possessions  in  Oregon  were  secured  to  us,  and  the  means  of 
bringing  it  to  its  present  position  before  Congress  and  the 
pubUc."** 

Although  the  press  was  becoming  discouraged,  Whitney  made 
one  more  effort  He  appeared  in  Washington  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  Congress  in  December,  1850.  He  made  it  plain  to  the 
politicians  that  failure  to  act  had  resulted  in  the  disposal  of 
mudi  of  the  best  land  along  his  route,  and  that  they  must  act  im- 
mediately or  not  at  all.  They  chose  the  negative  course.  He  had 
failed,  due  largely  to  sectional  strife. 

Jn  ihe  meantime,  Whitney  had  received  some  advances  from 
England  concerning  the  possibility  of  using  his  plan  to  build  a 
railroad  through  Canada.  Consequentiy,  as  soon  as  Congress  ad- 
journed in  March,  1851,  he  took  passage  on  the  Asia  whidi  sailed 
from  New  York  on  March  26.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  year 
he  went  to  England  was  that  of  the  Great  Exposition.  The 
Crystal  Palace  was  far  more  appealing  to  the  average  English- 
man than  a  railroad  through  the  wilds  of  Canada,  and  compara- 
tively littie  popular  interest  in  the  nulroad  could  be  aroused. 
There  must  have  been  some  who  were  interested,  however,  for 
the  New  York  Herald,  a  paper  opposed  to  Whitney  for  the  pre- 
ceding five  years,  wrote  on  June  14^  1851 : 

According  to  all  accounts,  Mr.  Asa  Whitney  is  making  great  pro- 
gress in  England  in  his  seheme  of  ocnmeeting  tiie  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  by  railroad,  if  we  are  to  jndge  fxcm  the  pnffis  and  notices  which 

appear  in  the  English  press.  All  these  notices  and  puffs,  however, 
concermng  Mr.  Whitney's  magnificent  but  somewhat  impracticable 
Bdmm,  are  understood  by  the  press  here.  The  fact  Mr.  Whitney 
is  a  most  indnstrions  attendant  on.  edittHrial  personages.  He  will  pur- 
sue them  from  pillar  to  post  and  post  to  pillar,  run  them  all  down 
with  his  importunities  to  puff  him  and  his  scheme  —  bore  them  almost 
to  death,  and  press  them  to  give  favorable  notice  to  his  plan  of  a 
nulroad  in  their  ooltmuis.  When  his  annoyance  can  be  no  longer  bom^ 
the  editor  gives  him  a  notice  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  he  goes  away 
perfectly  satisfied.  He  gets  the  notice  and  they  get  rid  of  the  annoy- 
ance. 

an  DeBow's  Beview,  IX  (1850),  606. 
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This,  then,  was  Whitney's  method  with  the  press.  The  error 
was  in  assuming  that  all  editors  felt  that  way  about  him.  It  is 
inqpOBsible  to  believe  that  the  many  who  referred  to  him  in  no 
less  than  laudatory  terms,  year  after  year,  did  so  merely  be- 
cause he  annoyed  them  and  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him.  Whit- 
ney's motive  in  persistently  pursuing  the  editors  was  to  secure  a 
true  report  of  his  plan  to  the  people,  who  in  turn  would  demand 
recognition  of  it  by  Congress.  Publicity  for  the  plan  was  what  he 
-wanted,  and  it  made  little  difference  to  him  whether  an  editor 
granted  his  requests  for  space  in  a  paper  easily  or  under  protest 
as  long  as  ike  space  was  his. 

"Whitney  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  August  18,  on  the  packet 
ship  Isaac  Webb.  He  had  had  no  more  actual  success  in  England 
than  in  America.  According  to  an  article  in  the  Loudon  Mormng 
Chronide  of  December  26,  however, 

At  first  he  found  but  littie  e^mpathj,  and  he  met  wit^  formidable 
opposition.  His  data  were  disputed,  and  his  praetieal  condusi<»is  were 

held  to  be  exceedingly  questionable.  Still  he  persevered,  and,  strong 
in  the  integrity  of  his  purpose,  and  in  the  bona  fide  nature  of  his 
proceedii^^  he  was  more  sueeessCul  in  converting  opponents,  satis- 
fying objeetors,  and  winniz^  the  oordial  eanMsaee  and  support  oi 
impartial  persons,  than  perhaps  any  other  American  who  has  ever 
visited  us  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  commercial  enterprise.** 

Whitney  was  through.  He  had  devoted  himself  constancy  for 
seven  years  to  the  Pacific  railroad.  Although  he  seemed  to  have 
failed,  the  people  were  almost  nnanimons  in  wanting  a  railroad, 
and  it  was  generally  admitted  that  he  was  more  nearly  respon- 
sible for  their  state  of  mind  than  anyone  else.  Sectional  preju- 
dioe  was  the  only  real  obstacle,  but  that  was  more  than  enough. 
When  the  appropriation  was  made  for  the  survey  of  the  pro- 
posed routes  in  1853,"  there  were  many  who  thought  that  would 
offer  a  solution ;  but  there  were  others  who  realized  that  no 
matter  what  was  found,  sectional  antagonisms  would  remain  too 
strong  to  be  overcome  by  any  reports  that  might  be  turned  in, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  knew  a  road  could  be  constructed 
on  any  of  the  routes  which  would  be  examined.  The  question  was : 

s^Beprinted  in  the  National  IntelUgeneer,  February  2,  1852. 
M  It  is  iaterestiDg  to  note  that  Whitney  zeqneBted  a  mmy  in  bis  fizst  iumsm»i» 
See  Bmm  Mate.  Doe.,  28  Ctmg^  2  SewL,  ao.  7%  p.  4. 
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which  should  be  the  first!  There  were  comparatively  few  people 
who  had  any  idea  that  more  than  one  road  would  be  started 

before  a  good  many  years  had  elapsed.^^  The  people  on  the 
Padfic  coast  begged  for  action,  but  even  their  efforts  combined 
with  those  of  some  of  the  older  states  could  not  accomplish  any 
more  than  Whitney  alone  had. 

If  personal  glory  had  been  all  he  wanted  in  his  Pacific  rail- 
road campaign,  Whitney  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
his  name  before  the  public  after  he  had  ceased  urging  that  the 
railroad  be  built  'The  fact  that  there  is  frequent  later  reference 
to  his  early  activities  shows  that  neither  he  nor  his  effort  was 
forgotten.  But  what  he  himself  did  after  1852  was  something  the 
public  never  knew.  When  he  married  agidn  on  October  6,  1852, 
there  was  only  the  briefest  possible  notice  in  a  very  few  papers." 

When  tile  Civil  War  broke  out,  it  became  a  military  necessity 
that  the  Pacific  states  be  supplied  with  the  railroad,  and,  as  the 
adherents  of  the  southern  route  had  seceded,  a  majority  for  one 
of  the  other  two  could  surely  be  secured.  While  the  debate  on  the 
Pacific  railroad  bill  was  in  progress,  Representative  Albert  S. 
White  of  Indiana,  exasperated  at  the  obstinacy  of  some  of  his 
colleagues,  said,  "the  shade  of  Whitney — for  I  believe  he  is 
dead — ought  to  teach  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  that  this  road 
will  be  the  means  of  carrying  the  fruits  of  our  abundant  harvests 
to  feed  the  famishing  millions  of  the  Old  World."  At  the  mo- 
ment these  words  were  being  uttered,  Whiteey  was  living  quiet- 
ly and  comfortably  at  Locust  Hill,  about  an  hour's  ride  from  the 
CapitoL  Finally,  in  Jane,  1862,  Congress  passed  the  first  Pa^c 
Railroad  Act,  and  what  happened  to  it  is  a  story  apart  from 
Whitney's. 

His  brothers  and  sisters  all  lived  in  the  north  and  siqpported 

the  Union  cause.  His  wife  and  her  sisters  were  southerners  who 
lost  their  property  through  the  war.  A  letter  to  his  sister  Lucy, 
dated  November  6, 1865,  shows  quite  dearly  that  he  considered 
the  war  unnecessary  and  unjust,  and  brought  on  by  "unprin- 

»•  Henry  Howe,  Higtorical  Collections  of  the  Great  West  (Cincinnati,  1855),  445. 

ST  Sew  Y<Ndt  Evening  Pott,  Oetober  7,  1852.  His  third  wife,  Mrs.  Catherine  Moon 
Oampben,  iras  a  daughtor  of  Maurice  Moore  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 

*»Cong.  Olobe,  87  CSong:.,  2  Son.,  1727.  Tba  "geatteman  tnm  Yameut**  mm 
Jxu0a.  8.  Monrffl.  # 
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cipled  politioal  demagogues. "  If  anyone  in  the  country  had 
good  cause  to  lose  patience  with  politicians  in  general  and  Con- 
gress in  particular,  it  was  Whitney,  but  he  seems  in  this  letter 
to  be  more  bothered  by  their  activities  during  the  war  than  he 
ever  had  been  by  the  treatment  he  had  received.  He  undoubtedly 
had  far  more  sympathy  for  the  views  of  his  wife 's  family  than 
for  those  of  his  relatives  in  the  north.       ^ .  . 

Liformation  concerning  Whitney's  later  life  is  revealed  in  a 
letter  from  one  of  his  nephews,  whose  recollections  of  his  uncle 
portray  him  as  "a  iiolished  gentleman  of  the  old  school,"  who 
lived  in  an  old  home  containing  "many  rare  and  beautiful  things 
he  had  brought  from  aU  over  the  world  and  things  presented  to 
him  by  distinguished  people."  ''Every  morning  at  a  stated 
hour"  a  "saddle  horse  was  brought  to  the  door  and  he  took  his 
morning  ride  over  his  estate. . .  At  four  o  'clock  each  day  tea  was 
served. . .  At  promptly  10 :30  A.M.  the  family  carriage  was  wait- 
ing, ' '  to  take  them  to  Sunday  services  at  the  Rock  Creek  churdh. 
On  this  particular  visit  the  nephew  recalls  as  the  "crowning 
event"  of  the  occasion  when  his  imde  took  him  to  the  White 
House  and  introduced  him  to  General  Grant.  He  also  com- 
ments on  the  "distinguished"  and  "noted"  people  who  came 
to  visit  his  unde."**  This  pleasant  pietore  does  not  indicate  that 
Whitney  ever  allowed  his  failure  to  make  him  bitter ;  nor  does  it 
seem  likely  that  the  hitherto  general  impression  that  "Whitney 
flp^t  his  entire  fortune  in  the  attempt  to  realize  his  vision  of  a 
Pacific  railway,  and  ended  his  life  selling  milk  from  his  own 
dairy  in  Washington,  D.O."  "  has  any  foundation. 

After  an  illness  of  some  weeks,  he  died  of  typhoid  fever  at 
Locust  Hill  on  September  17, 1872,  and  was  buried  in  Rock  Creek 
Cemetery.  The  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  Railroads  had 
been  completed  more  than  three  years  before,  and  the  Northern 
Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  Santa  Fe  were  all  under 
way.  His  publicity  campaign  had  done  something  for  the  countiy 
after  all. 

29  Loaned  the  author  by  Mrs.  Qeorge  IIL  Wright,  d&ughter-ia-law  of  Lucy  Whit; 

ney  Wright. 

so  The  letter  is  dated  April,  1931,  was  written,  by  George  M.  Whitney,  and  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  anther. 

81  Slaaon  Thompson,  Short  History  of  Americxm  Sailviays  (New  York,  1925),  16& 
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